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ABSTRACT 

A study was done of college students' perceptions of 
their own consumption of alcohol and their perception of their 
alcohol-related problems. The study surveyed 92 undergraduates 
students from a public college in northeastern United states. The 
sample was limited to students between the ages of 18 and 22. 
Fifty-four percent were female, and 46 percent were male. Forty-nine 
percent were members of a fraternity or sorority. However, the 
majority (54 percent) lived at home; 41 percent lived in dormitories; 
and 5 percent lived independently. Findings indicated that membership 
in a fraternity or sorority was associated with both higher rates of 
alcohol consumption and alcohol-related problems. Students living in 
college dormitories had higher levels of drinking than students who 
lived at home. With levels of drinking controlled, students who were 
members of a fraternity or sorority and whose parents more often 
drank heavily perceived that they themselves had more alcohol related 
problems. Parental drinking alone did not predict level of student 
drinking nor did gender or age. The data supported the position that 
environmental and situational factors encountered during the college 
years play an important role in determining young adults' drinking 
patterns, included are 30 references and two tables. (JB) 
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ABSTRACT 
Merle Walker, M. A. 

Paula Smith Avioli, PhD 
College Students' Perceptions of Their Misuse of Alcohol 
Alcohol consumption may be responsible for many problems that 
young people are facing today. Ninety-two college students 
were surveyed as to their consumption of alcohol and their 
perception of their alcohol -related problems. Findings indicate 
that membership in a fraternity or sorority is associated with both 
higher rates of alcohol consumption and alcohol -related problems. 
Students living in college dormitories have higher levels of 
drinking alcohol than students who live at home. Even with level 
of drinking controlled, students who are members of a 
fraternity/sorority and whose parents more often drink heavily, 
perceive that they themselves have more alcohol -related problems. 
Implications of these findings are discussed with regards to 
college policy directed at teaching students in general, and 
fraternities/sororities specifically, as to how to handle alcohol 
responsibly. 
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College personnel now, perhaps more than ever before, are 
concerned with the pervasiveness of alcohol consumption among 
students and the problems that result. It is estimated that 93% 
of all undergraduate students drink alcohol 1 . College officials 

are now taking action to deal with the seriousness of college 
student drinking. 

Whereas much research has focused on the factors that predict 
alcohol consumption among young adults, most research has narrowly 
defined drinking behavior. It has not been determined however, 
whether those factors which are thought to predict drinking also 
predict alcohol -related problems. To attain a better understanding 
of how alcohol consumption impacts the lives of college students, 
rather than focus on the quantity of alcohol consumed, this 
research seeks to ascertain the drinking-related problems 
experienced by college students. 

This investigation is an exploratory study which asks college 
students about their drinking behavior in different contexts. 
Moreover, student perception regarding alcohol use rather than 
objective measures constitute the focus of this investigation. 
Students may more effectively be taught to handle alcohol 
responsibly once a better understanding is achieved of how students 
themselves view their alcohol-related problems. 
Background 

Traditionally, the approach to studying the problems of 
drinking has been to focus and define the problem in terms of the 
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amount of alcohol consumed. For example, Zweben defined heavy 
drinking days in terms of consuming five or more drinks 2 ; McCrady, 

Noel, Abrams, Stout, Fisher-Nelson and Hay consider three to five 
drinks as moderate and six or more drinks as heavy drinking 3 . 

However, Chippenfield and Vogel-Sprott recognize the need to define 
alcohol consumption in terms of the consequences drinking has on 
the individual 4 . Similarly, Gonzalez in his recent study of 

students at the University of Florida at Gainesville surveyed 
students as to their alcohol related problems 9 . 

Rather than ask students how much alcohol they consume, this 
study examines student perception of their drinking behavior and 
to what extent they consider their drinking as problematic. Albeit 
student perception of their drinking and the reality of their 
drinking may differ, in keeping with a symbolic interactionist 8 

and attribution theory approach 7 , students' perceptions and 

definitions of situations may be regarded as primary in affecting 
their attitudes and actions. That is to say, the position taken 
here is that it is the perception of the situation, rather than the 
situation itself, that guides the student's behaviors. 

A useful approach for explaining alcohol consumption on 
college campuses is provided by social learning theory. The basic 
social learning theory premise is that drinking is multiply 
determined by a mixture of biological, social, cultural and 
psychological forces and excessive consumption of alcohol is 
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learned behavior* . Wilson asserts that modeling is of particular 

importance in the initiation and maintenance of drinking behaviors* 

and the modeling effects on drinking has been documented 
experimentally 10 . Social learning theory will be applied in the 

discussion which follows regarding the literature on college 
student drinking. 

Much of the research suggests that children of alcoholics, 

especially males, are at risk to abuse alcohol themselves 11 . 

Whereas some argue that this is due to a biological 
predisposition 12 , others attribute this to social learning 13 , and 

identification with the parent 14 . However, evidence suggests that 

individuals high in self -awareness are sensitized to the costs of 
alcohol use as modelled by alcohol-abusing parents and thus choose 
to be less involved with alcohol 13 . 

The research regarding gender differences in adolescent 
drinking behavior is inconsistent. Whereas, young men tend to have 
higher rates of alcohol consumption than young women 15 ' 13 ' 17 ' 18 ' 19 , 

the proportion of women who now drink is increasing, perhaps due 
in part to the manner and extent to which drinking is portrayed in 
the media 9 . Moreover, both genders tend to drink more when they are 

in groups 20 ' 21 ' 22 . However, some research suggests that the role of 

expectations about alcohol's effects differentially impact the 
drinking behavior of men as compared to women 9 . 
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What little research that hae been conducted with regards to 
college students' alcohol -related problems has not been consietsnt 
with regards to gsndsr differences. Whsreae, Hanson and Engs found 
that gensrally males report more alcohol related problems than 
females 23 , Gonzalez reported an increase in female students' 

alcohol related problems since the increase in the legal age for 
alcohol consumption 5 . 

Changes that occur during the college years may contribute to 
student drinking. College students comprise and define a 
subpopulation that is undergoing transition into adulthood. At 
college, the legal availability (for those over age 21) and the 
socially approved settings make alcohol consumption a less deviant 
behavior than it was previously 24 . Fraternity and sorority life 

has been associated with higher rates of alcohol abuse among 
college students 24 ' 28 . In too many instances, fraternity/sorority 

related drinking has resulted in tragedy. For example, alcohol 
poisoning is associated with 97% of all hazing tragedies at 
American colleges and universities 22 . Environmental factors 

during the college years may also play an important role in 
determining young adults' drinking patterns. For example, alcohol 
consumption has been positively associated with student peer 
pressure for conformity 27 , the first experience of living away from 

home in a dormitory or a fraternity or sorority house 25 , as well as 
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f raternity/sorority group norms promoting drinking 24 . 

Thus, the research suggests that alcohol consumption among 
college students is predicted by gender, a parental history of 
hsavy alcohol consumption, membership in a sorority or fraternity, 
and living away from the parental home. This investigation 
, explores whether the abovs mentioned factors predict students' own 
perceptions of their alcohol consumption as well as their alcohol- 
related problems. 

METHOD 

Samp 1 e 

Ninety-two undergraduate students from a public college in 
the northeastern United States participated in this study. The 
sample was limited to students between the ages of 18 and 22 years. 
Mean age of the sample was 19.85 (80s 1.13). Fifty-four percent of 
the sample was female (n=50), and 46% male (n=42). Forty-nine 
percent of the students were members of a fraternity or sorority 
(n=45). The majority (54%) of the students lived at home (n=47), 
with 41* living in the college dormitories (n=38) and only 5X 
living in their own apartments (n=5). It is essential to note that 
there are no fraternity houses or sorority houses on campus and 
there are no sections of dormitories designated for fraternity or 
sorority housing either. Fifty-two percent of the students 
reported that their parents never drank too much (n=48), 41 % 
indicated that their parents did not often drink too much (n=38), 
and only 7% reporting that their parents often drank \oo much 
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(ns6). 
Instrument 

A questionnaire was developed by the authors asking students 
to evaluate their drinking behavior and drinking-related problems. 
(A copy of the questionnaire is available from the authors upon 
request.) Items were phrased in a multiple choice format. For 
example, one of the items used to assess student's drinking was: 
"With fellow students, your drinking can best be described as: 

heavy , moderate , light , never 

This item was scored three for heavy, two for moderate, one for 
light and zero for never. This approach of measuring drinking 
behaviors is conceptually the same as that used by Mayer and 
Filstead in the Adolescent Alcohol Involvement Scale 29 . An item 
used to determine students' problems related to drinking was: 

"How often has your drinking created problems for your family? 

often not often never " 

This item was scored two for often, one for not often and zero for 
never. 

Level of drinking is the sum of the responses to five items which 
asked students the number of occasions per week they drink, and to 
rate their drinking at social functions, with fellow students, with 
friends, and with family members as heavy, moderate light or never. 
The scores for this index ranged from zero <nu drinking) to 14 
(high level of drinking for each item). Cronbach alpha equals .89 
for this index indicating an acceptable level of reliability for 
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the index 30 . It 1s not surprising thst this Index had a relatively 

low reliability since it was composed of only two Items. According 
to the Spearman Brown Prophecy formula, this index would attain an 
alpha of .935 if it were 10 items in length. 

To assess the extent to which the student rsceived complaints 
regarding his/her drinking, Other's Response is the sum of the 
responses to two items; how often has a relative and how often has 
a friend complained about your drinking. The scores for this index 
ranged from zero (no complsints) to four (often received complaints 
from both sources). Cronbach alpha equals .74 for this indsx. 
Given that this index has only five items, the reliability is 
fairly good. According to the Spearman Brown Prophecy formula, 
this index would attain an alpha of .80 if it were 10 items in 
length. 

Five items were summed to determine to what degree the student 
has experienced problems due to his/her own drinking. The index 
Problems includes the following items: how often have you been 
unable to stop drinking; how often has your drinking created 
problems for your family, for your friends, for you at school; and 
how often have you drank until you are drunk The scores for uhis 
index ranged from zero (never) to nine (often for all five items.) 
Cronbach alpha equals .67 for this index. The reliability rating 
for this index is actually quite good when one considers that the 
four items which comprise the index are conceptually measuring two 
constructs; occasions of drinking and alcohol related problems. 
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According to the Spearman Brown Prophecy formula, this index would 
attain an alpha of .826 if it were 12 items in length. 

Students who indicated that they were members of either a 
fraternity or sorority were also scored on the Index 
Fraternity/Sorority. It is composed of the four fraternity/sorority 
items: rate your drinking with fraternity brothers or sorority 
sisters, how often has a fraternity brother or sister complained 
about your drinking, is drinking part of your fraternity or 
sorority rituals, and does drinking take place on a regular night 
each week in the fraternity/sorority. The scorss for this index 
range from zero (never) to a possible high cf five. Cronbach alpha 
equal? .613 for this index. 2 

The mean, standard deviation and range for each of the 
constructed indices is presented in Table 1. 



INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



Procedure 

Permission to survey students was first secured froin 
individual instructors and the director of student activities on 
campus. To attain a cross-section of the student population, three 
different undergraduate class sections were surveyed; an upper 
level psychology course, an upper level communications science 
course and an upper level sociology course. To insure sufficient 
numbers of fraternity/sorority members participated in the study, 
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packets of questionnaires were also distributed to all the 
fraternities and sororities through the office of the director of 
student activities. All students were informed in writing and 
verbally that the nature of the questionnaire was to survey young 
adult drinking behavior, that their participation was strictly 
voluntary and all responses would be totally anonymous. To enhance 
anonymity of response, students were surveyed in group settings; 
either in undergraduate classes or at fraternity or sorority 
meetings and at each site the questionnaires were returned 
col lectively. 



Preliminary analyses indicated that the male students, with 
a mean age of 20.43, tended to be older than the female students 
who had a mean age of 19.36 (t=5.11, df=90, p<.0001). There were 
no significant differences by residence for age however. 

Chi-square analyses performed on the predictor variables 
indicated no relationship between gender and fraternity/sorority 
status nor between parental drinking and fraternity/sorority status 
or residence. However, more fraternity/sorority members lived in 
dormitories than non-members (^ 2 =20.9; df=2; p<.0001), more male 

students lived at home than female students (Q£ 2 = 10.48; df=2; 

ps.0053) and more female students reported that their parents never 
drink too much than male students (% 2 =6.7; df=2; p=.035). These 

relationships will be considered in the interpretation of the 



RESULTS 
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findings. 

Analysis of variance procedures were performed to determine 
whether gender, residence, fraternity/sorority membership, and 
parental drinking predicted the level of student drinking. 
Whereas, there were no effects of gender, parental drinking, nor 
any interaction effects, members of a fraternity/sorority were 
found to drink more than non-members (F=17.90; df=1,81; p<.0002). 
Residence was also significant (F=5.31; df=2,79; p<.0071). Sheffe 
post hoc comparisons indicated that students who live in the 
dormitories drink significantly more than students who live at 
home. 

Since all the problems associated with drinking is confounded 
by the amount of drinking, it was decided to analyze the problem 
variables, controlling for level of student drinking. (Please 
refer to table 2). Thus, to determine whether gender, residence, 
fraternity/sorority membership and parental drinking contributed 
to the drinking related complaints students receive, independent 
of the level of student drinking, analysis of covariance procedures 
were performed. The results indicated that none of the above 
mentioned variables contributed to dr inking-related complaints 
students receive, once level of drinking was controlled. In other 
words, drinking-related complaints students receive appears to be 
directly a function on the amount of alcohol they consume. 
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Similarly, to determine whether gender, residence, 
fraternity/sorority membership and parental drinking contributed 
to the extent to which students encountered drinking-related 
problems, independent of the level of student drinking, analysis 
of covariance procedures ware performed. Although gender and 
residence had no effect on students' drinking-related problems, 
membership status and parental drinking did. Members of a 
fraternity or sorority reported more drinking-related problems than 
nonmembers adjusting for differences in their level of drinking 
(F=4.93; df=1,78; p=.0275), and students who report that their 
parents occasionally drink too much, report that they themselves 
have more drinking-related problems than their peers after 
adjusting for differences in their level of drinking (F=3.16; 
df=2.88: p=.046). 

To determine whether gender, residence, and parental drinking 
contributed to the extent and nature of drinking associated with 
fraternities and sororities, independent of the level of student 
drinking, analysis of covariance procedures were performed on the 
sample of fraternity/sorority student members. Both gender and 
residence were found to significantly predict fraternity/sorority 
related drinking once the level of student drinking was controlled. 
Male students in fraternities reported more fraternity-related 
drinking and more f raterni ty- related alcohol problems than female 
students in sororities (F=5.18; df=1,42; p=.026). 

15 
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Fraternity/sorority members who live at home with their parents 
report more fraternity/sorority related drinking and more 
fraternity/sorority related alcohol problems than 
fraternity/sorority members who live in the dormitories (F=3.43; 
df=2,40; p=.041). 



Our findings indicate that membership in a fraternity or 
sorority is associated with both higher rates of alcohol 
consumption and alcohol -related problems. Whereas the finding of 
a relationship between fraternity/sorority membership and drinking 
has been well documented 24 ' 25 , it was not known previously that 

fraternity/sorority members perceive that they have more alcohol- 
related problems. Interpretation of our findings must be limited, 
however. The analysis performed cannot determine whether 
fraternity/sorority life caused the high level of drinking and 
drinking-related difficulties, or conversely, whether students who 
are more prone to alcohol abuse and alcohol-related problems are 
more likely to join a fraternity. StMl, these findings would 
suggest that special efforts should be addressed to help students 
in general, and in fraternities/sororities specifically, handle 
alcohol responsibly. Getting students to control their own 
consumption may be the key to curbing drinking on campus, as the 
central assumption of social leaning theory is that alcohol is a 
social behavioral problem that can be modified 8 . 

Our data support the position that environmental and 
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situational factors encountered during the college years may also 
play an important role in determining young adults' drinking 
patterns. As predicted, students who live in the dormitories were 
found to drink significantly more than their peers. Heavier 
parental drinking was also associated with student perception of 
more alcohol-related problems, but contrary to prediction, this 
association was for students who report that their parents 
occasionally drank too much and not those students who report that 
their parents often drank too much. This may reflect a reluctance 
on the part of individuals to admit that a parent abuses alcohol, 
as only 7% of our sample fell into this category, or perhaps any 
parental intoxication sensitizes the adult child to his/her own 
potential for alcohol-related problems. 

Notably, on the index of the extent and nature of drinking 
associated with fraternities and sororities, members who live at 
home with their parents scored significantly higher than members 
who live in the dormitories even after controlling for their level 
of drinking. Perhaps these commuting students are more sensitive 
to their drinking at their fraternities/sororities given the danger 
of driving while under the influence of alcohol. Similarly, the 
commuter may perceive his/her drinking patterns at the 
fraternity/sorority as excessive because unlike their sisters or 
brothers who reside in the dormitories, they leave the college 
environment and have the contrast of their home environment. 
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It is also important to note what was not found. Contrary to 
prediction, parental drinking did not predict level of drinking in 
this research as was similarly the case in Maney's research 17 . 

Gender also did not predict level of drinking although a gender 
difference was found with regards to fraternity/sorority drinking. 
Although it might be expected that males, having an older mean age 
and thus approaching legal age for drinking, might have greater 
levels of drinking, this too was not found. Most importantly, 
these findings suggest that the predictors of consumption are not 
isomorphic to the factors associated with alcohol-related problems. 

Clearly, the issue of alcohol consumption among college 
students is complex. There are many different aspects of drinking 
behavior and various facets that require further investigation. 
Few blanket statements regarding college students* drinking apply. 
While fraternity/sorority membership has been a focus of this 
discussion, we do not wish to imply that all students who belong 
to a fraternity or sorority or who live in oormitories have 
problems with regards to alcohol. Indeed, student reports of their 
concerns regarding their use or abuse of alcohol may reflect a 
healthy phenomenon. But since legal statute, in and of itself, has 
not lessened college students' alcohol consumption, colleges may 
need to be more proactive in training students how to deal with 
alcohol . 
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Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Dependent Variables 



INDEX 


N 


MEAN 


STANDARD DEVIATJQN 


Level of Drinking* 


92 


6.23 


3.74 


Other's Response" 


92 


.35 


.76 


Problems' 5 


92 


1 .90 


1 .92 


Fraternity/Sorority" 


45 


1 .32 


1 .36 


• Based on six items, 


the range 


of possible 


scores is 0 to 14. 



6 Based on two items, the range of possible scores is 0 to 4. 
c Based on five items, the range of possible scores is 0 to 9. 
d Based on four items, the range of possible scores is 0 to 5. 
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Table 2 

Analysis of Covariance Procedures Controlling for Level of Drinking 



INDEX 



PREDICTOR 

Fraternity/Sorority Status 
Members 

Nonmembers 

Parental Drinking 

Never drank too much 

Not often drank too much 

Often drank too much 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

Resi dence 
Home 

Dormitory 
Apartment 



OTHER'S 
RESPONSE 



0.40 
(7.78) 
(n=46) 

0.30 
(4.11) 
(n=35) 



0.21 
(5.54) 
(n=48) 

0.50 
(7.11) 
(n=38) 

0.51 
(6.17) 

(n=6) 



0.42 
(6.62) 
(n=42) 

0.29 
(5.90) 
(n=50) 



PROBLEMS 



2.32* 
(7.78) 
(n=46) 

1 .41* 
(4.11 ) 
(n=35) 



1 .54* 
(5.54) 
(n=48) 

2.40* 
(7.11) 
(n=38) 

1 .68 
(6.17) 

(n=6) 



2.18 
(6.62) 
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The group means are significantly different at p<.05 



